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Swan wick, who made a forcible statement of the relation 
of women to the peace cause. 

"The object of the different placards which marked 
each platform, Mrs. Swanwick said, was to show why 
women wanted the vote and what they thought the pos- 
session of the vote would do for them. Each platform 
represented some great question in which women were 
interested, and in regard to which they had their own 
particular feminine point of view, but in the dealing with 
which they were to a large extent unrepresented. There 
was the peace question, and they had the spectacle of 
half the nation, to whom peace was a matter of vital 
concern, unrepresented and unable, therefore, to express 
their opinion upon it. Women would to a large extent 
represent peace in the council of the nation. From the 
platform of the Peace Society men had for many years 
tried to educate public opinion on this matter. Why did 
not they ask the women to help them ? [Hear, hear.] 
How could they hope to get peace and establish on earth 
the kingdom of God without the help of those who, they 
all admitted, understood at least as much about the king- 
dom of God as men did ? « We women,' Mrs. Swanwick 
said, < wish to help to establish the kingdom of God on 
earth, and we call upon the men to give us a chance, and 
to take us into their counsels. There are districts in 
many of our great cities so terribly bad that the police 
can only go there in couples or in fours. Yet women go 
into these streets alone, and no one touches them. Why 
is that? Because women go with love in their hearts.' 
[Applause.] In the case of war, Mrs. Swanwick con- 
tinued, women had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain. They had been lately told that the world was 
ruled by force. There never was a more untrue or more 
iniquitous saying than that. [Hear, hear.] If by force 
was meant muscular force only, that was not true, but 
there were many other forces much stronger than that. 
History showed us, and our own hearts told us, that mus- 
cular force was only one of the forces of the world and 
the most uncivilized. The world, indeed, was ruled by 
moral force. They were told that force ruled the world, 
and that because woman could not fight she should not 
vote. There were many objections to that proposition, 
and she would first point to its logical absurdity. Fight- 
ers did not vote. In England soldiers and sailors did 
not vote. But women, if they could not fight, were called 
upon, as men were, to pay the piper. They paid for the 
army and navy precisely as men did. There was only 
one ground at the back of the force argument, which was 
that those who represented the nation should be those 
who had some stake in the country — those who had 
interests to be represented and those who did some ser- 
vice to the country. It was true men defended the race, 
but did not women bear the race? [Applause.] Did 
they not perform their great duty ? If they did not bear 
arms, they bore the soldiers who bore the arms, and did 
an equal duty to the state with men." 

It is not within the province of our journal to take up 
the advocacy of the cause of woman's suffrage. It must 
be confessed, however, that Mrs. Swanwick brought in 
favor of the suffrage for women, from the point of view 
of the peace of the world, one of the strongest arguments 
that can be made in its favor, It has been claimed by 



some that if women were given the ballot an end of war 
would be made almost without delay. This seems to us 
to be at least a debatable question, for though women as 
a sex are more humane and tender than men, yet they in 
their way have probably been almost as responsible for 
war in the past as men. That is not true, however, at 
the present time. The intelligent, thinking women of 
our day — and the number of such women is increasing 
very rapidly — are almost without exception in favor of 
peace. 

It is hardly true, as Mrs. Swanwick claims, that women 
are shut out from influence in promoting the cause of 
peace because they are denied the suffrage. In our 
country, at any rate, women have always worked by the 
side of men in the advocacy of the cause. This is true 
to a considerable extent also in England, where some of 
the leading peace workers are women. There are many 
lines of peace work in which women, even without the 
ballot, can accomplish much more than men. In the 
care and training of children in the home, in the educa- 
tion of young boys and girls in the schools and in the 
circles in which they mingle, both in social life and in 
the church, women have the power to exert an influence 
much greater in behalf of goodwill and peace than they 
have ever imagined. 

We are very glad that so many women have seen this 
truth, and are not waiting for the ballot to commence to 
fulfill their duty in this direction. Perhaps a larger 
service in this direction on the part of a much greater 
number of women might be most effective in persuading 
the anti-suffragist men that women are entitled to vote 
and that they would use the suffrage wisely and well 
if granted. 

« m » ' 

The Cosmopolitan Clubs Movement. 

A very timely and promising movement is that of the 
International or Cosmopolitan Clubs in the larger colleges 
and universities. The purpose of these clubs is to bring 
together college young men from different countries, " to 
learn the customs, viewpoints and characteristics of other 
nationalities, to remove national prejudices and establish 
international friendships." 

The first club of this kind was the International Club 
of the University of Wisconsin, organized March 12, 
1903, by eighteen foreign students. This club now has 
a membership of eighty, and is the most flourishing club 
in the University. A Cosmopolitan Club was formed at 
Cornell University November 30, 1904, with a New 
Zealander as president, a German as secretary and a 
United States member as treasurer. In 1906 and 1907 
similar clubs were organized in the University of 
Michigan, the University of Illinois, Purdue, Louisiana, 
Ohio State and Chicago. Some twenty other larger 
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institutions are about to organize similar clubs, some of 
them being called international, others cosmopolitan. In 
the clubs so far organized there are nearly one thousand 
members. 

On invitation from the Wisconsin University Club all 
the then eight clubs sent delegates to Madison December 
28, 1907, to organize an Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. A permanent organization was effected under 
this name. Great enthusiasm was shown by the dele- 
gates, who expressed themselves as ready to push the 
work of their clubs. 

This organization in the United States marks the 
beginning of a movement to form cosmopolitan clubs in 
all colleges of all countries where there are foreign 
students enough to create the nucleus of such a club. 
There are already a few cosmopolitan clubs in existence 
in Europe and South America. An affiliation will be 
made not only among the clubs of each country, but also 
of the different countries, and an endeavor will be made 
to increase the clubs as fast as possible. 

The activities of these clubs are most interesting. 
Programs are arranged in which the different nationali- 
ties represented take part. In the larger clubs national 
nights are given, in which the representatives of a single 
nationality prepare the program and act as host, giving 
something typical of their own country. At the opening 
of the college year the clubs tender receptions to the 
newly enrolled foreign students. 

It is apparent, on the face of it, that these clubs will 
prove most effective in promoting acquaintance among 
the leading young men of different nationalities, in re- 
moving prejudices and cementing friendships that in their 
larger bearings will play an important role in inter- 
national relations; for these foreign students will in 
many cases become leaders of public opinion and even 
of the political spirit and policies of their nations. We 
hope that cosmopolitan clubs may be speedily formed in 
all the American colleges and Universities where there 
are foreign students. We welcome their support and 
cooperation in bringing the nations and races into better 
acquaintance with each other and into more sympathetic 
and kindly relations. As an agency for promoting the 
final establishment of permanent peace among the nations, 
we can think of nothing in the educational sphere likely 
to bear richer fruit. 



Peace Sunday. 

Peace Sunday, December 20th, the next before Christ- 
mas this year, offers an unusual opportunity to apply the 
teachings of friendship and goodwill to the international 
life. The aims of the peace movement may then properly 
be brought home to all the people. Ministers should 



emphasize the fact that the movement has been recog- 
nized by the governments this year as never before. 

All denominations, through distinguished representa- 
tives, expressed their sympathy with the purposes of the 
peace movement at the Universal Peace Congress held 
in London in July. The Pope gave it his patronage; 
the Lambeth Conference made it the subject of a resolu- 
tion, which it sent to the Congress by a special delegation 
of Bishops; Non-conformist preachers and Protestant 
clergymen from different nations urged that work for 
peace become a practical part of the church's activities. 
At a banquet given by the British government from its 
newly established Hospitality Fund, which is intended to 
promote friendly relations with foreign countries, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Asquith, declared 
the peace movement to be " the greatest of all reforms." 
King Edward said to a deputation from the Congress : 
"Rulers and statesmen can set before themselves no 
higher aim than the promotion of national good under- 
standing and cordial relations among the nations of the 
world." 

Important events have testified to the success of peace 
principles. The revolution which gave constitutional 
government to Turkey was brought about, not by blood- 
shed, but by moral education and appeal. Instead of 
fighting over the questions in the Near East, the nations 
have decided to settle their differences by diplomatic 
negotiation or by a European Congress. 

Groundless suspicions of unfriendliness, threatening 
war between England and Germany on the one hand 
and the United States and Japan on the other, have 
been counteracted by expressions of friendship or by acts 
which tend to make war impossible. The workingmen 
of England have set an example to the workingmen of 
all countries by sending a fraternal letter to their fellows 
in Germany. The United States not only showed its 
faith in peace principles, but its determination to honor 
a historic friendship, when it made an arbitration treaty 
with Japan, one of twelve treaties of arbitration which it 
has made with foreign nations since the second Hague 
Conference. 

The results of the Central American Peace Conference 
of 1907 have taken shape in orderly government and the 
actual operation of a Central American Court of Justice, 
towards a suitable building for which Mr. Carnegie has 
given $100,000. 

The growing interdependence of the nations in mat- 
ters that affect even the everyday life of the people is 
shown in the recent congresses for the promotion of 
moral education, free trade, the cultivation and protec- 
tion of the fisheries and the cure of tuberculosis ; while 
the reduction of letter postage between Great Britain 
and the United States is evidence that in the near future 
universal penny postage will bring the nations, through 
enlarged correspondence, into more intimate relations 
than they have heretofore enjoyed. 

All these subjects have received attention by the press 
of the country, but in case special information with re- 
gard to any of them is desired, the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., will endeavor 
to supply it. This Society will be glad to send to. any 
minister, at cost price, a package of literature on the 
peace movement. All clergymen are invited to make 
Peace Sunday a day of universal observance. 



